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Not Grecian,-but Christian Civilization. 

The civilization of ancient Greece was far 
in advance of that of surrounding nations, 

and has left valuable reminders of its fame. 
Out of it came a beneficent influence upon 
Roman culture and refinement. The power 
of its literature and art is felt even to the 
present day Some modern writers have be- 
come so fascinated with a study of Grecian 
civilization that they have published books, 
not only in praise of it, but as furnishing a 
model for our generation. They regard it as 
ideal, and as a goal to which is to be directed 
our highest practical efforts. The Christian 
of London quotes one of them as saying that it 
is ‘‘the record of the highest achievements of 
the past, and the hope of the highest possibil- 
ities of the future.’’ 

But those who are so enamored with the 
civilization of ancient Greece overlook. certain 
facts which militate against it greatly as a 
model attainment. While it had much that 
was praiseworthy, it rested upon inequality 
and injustice as a social organism. Slavery 
and immorality disgraced it, and brought it 
finally to ruin. Attica had over 40,000 
slaves. Athens, the ovride and glory of 
Greece, had four times as many slaves as it 
had citizens. At best Grecian philosophers 
entertained a low conception of humanity, and 
looked upon those in bondage among them 
as only ‘‘living machines.’’ Nor was there 
among them a true and worthy conception of 
womanhood, woman being considered as far 
inferior to man. Humanitarianism, such as 
obtains in the present age, was then neither 
known nor inculeated. As far as the outside 
world was concerned, no interest was shown 
in manasman. The entire atmosphere of the 
civil and social life was selfish. Everything 
centered upon and about Greece alone, and 
mostly upon her favored few. True equality 
of citizenship and enlarged responsibility for 
the world’s welfare were unknown factors in 
the body politic. 

It remained for Christianity to introduce a 
far higher. nobler and purer civilization. 
Jesus Christ imparted grander and nobler 
ideas of humanity. He embodied in Himself 
the ideal of manhood. He taught perfection 
of living. He laid down laws fur human 
well-being He became the unifier and devel- 
oper of the race. In and through Him man- 
kind is to be blessed and exalted. The mid- 
dle-wall of partition between Jew and Gentile. 
man and man, nation and nation, has been 
broken down. He gave a gospel for all peo- 
ples. He started a socialism, in which all are 
to share the temporal and spiritual benefits 
which his religion confers. He attested by 
his life and principles the nobility of labor. 


as the only true freedom there can | He demanded the release of the captive. He 
be from the necessity of outward law, and the | insisted upon human rights, and would have 
He taught 


body, mind and soul alike free. 
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the brotherhood of man and proclaimed the 
Gospel which bears in its wings healing for 
the nations. 


We are living-amidst the privileges, oppor- 


tunities and duties of a civilization which is the 
outgrowth of his Christianity. We possess 
advantages and enjoyments which Greece never 
had; nay, which were impossible to her spirit 
and genius. 
servative energy which she lacked. With our 
Bible, our civil and religious liberty, our re- 
formatory agencies, our moral concepts and 
obligations, our life-giving and heart-renewing 
Gospel, we have ‘‘the promise and potency’’ 
of development in all directions, of which old 
Greece never dreamed. 
vellous intellectual activity, but it was limited 
to certain classes, while ours affects all con- 
ditions and relations. 
and mental culture, while ours is a culture of 
the soul as well as of body and mind. 
had none of the regenerative, reformative, 
missionary and institutional genius which is 
doing so much for human uplifting every- 
where. 


We have an aggressive and pre- 


She evinced a mar- 


Hers was a physical 


She 


Having the God-man ideal of humanity as 


it pertains to earth’s relationships and activ- 
ities, it becomes all who appreciate it to de- 
vote all their energies to its larger realization 
at home and abroad. 
rope need for the fulfilment of their destiny 
as civilizers is, not more of Athens, but more 
of Bethlehem and Calvary; not more of Plato 
and Socrates, but more of Christ. 
lying in ignorance, degradation and sin imper- 
atively requires to its enlightenment, eleva- 
tion and purification, a Gospel-filled and Spirit- 
energized Christendom, not a revived Grecian- 
ism.—The Presbyterian. 


What America and Eu- 


A world 


We find another writer concerned in a simi- 


lar line, as follows:—‘‘We live to-day in a 
very revival of the Greek spirit. 
ophy, music, culture, have asserted their 
power as never before. 
it everywhere—in our buildings, in the very 
shape of things in the restless skepticism of 
the age. 
literature of the land testify to its sway. And 
there are the same characteristics in the peo- 
ple as in the Greeks of old.—the restlessness, 
the intellectualism, the craving for excite- 
ment, the weariness and the skepticism. How 


Art, philos- 


We are conscious of 


The pulpit, the press, the whole 


are we going to meet it? There is but one 
thing needful—that those who are called Chris- 
tians will set themselves for Christ's sake to 
live the Christlike life, striving to let men see 
in everything the truth and purity and coura- 
geous goodness of Jesus Christ—his gracious- 
ness and lowliness; his patience, and yet his 
indignation, too, against all evil; striving to 
bring into the world the hope for all men, and 
the help for all which comes from faith in God 
and his self-sacrifice. 

We have no right to sigh and think how 





difficult it is to live sucha life. If Christ 
offers us the power, where is the difficulty 
except only that we do not accept it? This 
Christlike life alone is Christianity. Do not 
let us think of it as anything else; and it is 
power for such a life that is provided for 
each one of us.—Mark Guy Pearse. 


Selections. 
Science and Industry. 

According to the director of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, at least one-third of the 
area of Canada remains to be explored. Noth- 
ing whatever is known of one large area, the 
interior of the peninsula of Labrador, which 
comprises at least two hundred and ninety 
thousand square miles. It is thought that the 
Dominion has dense forests of hardwood and 
mineral deposits of great value, all awaiting 
exploration and development. 

The London Zoological Society has the pho- 
tograph of a pair of elephant tusks that break 
the record. They belonged to an African cle- 
phant and measure, along the outer curve, ten 
feet and four inches. Though they measure 
the same they differ ten pounds in weight, 
one weighing two hundred and twenty-five 
pounds and the other two hundred and thirty- 
five. The elephant had more than his share 
to carry about—four hundred and sixty pounds | P 


of ivory, in addition to his trunk. 

An English naturalist, traveling in the Malay 
Peninsula, has made two queer discoveries. 
One is a kind of bamboo, in which are stored, 
between the joints that connect the stems, 
large quantities of naturally filtered water. 
Emergencies might arise in which a knowledge 


of this might prove of great importance. The 
other discovery is two species of ferns, grow- 
ing on trees, the thick stems of which are 
filled with galleries tunneled by ants; the ferns 
thus forming living nests for the ants. 

The mining of phosphate rock constitutes 
the only real mineral industry of which Florida 
can boast, says George H. Eldredge, in Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Some building -brick is 
manufactured in the State, and Florida is our 
only important domestic source of supply for 
Fuller’s earth, but these industries are com- 
paratively unimportant. The first discovery 
of phosphate rock was made in the vicinity of 
Bartow, about thirteen years ago, and three 
thousand tons of rock were produced in that 
year. In the following year the pebble de- 
posits of the Alafia and Peace Rivers were dis- 
covered, andasmall portion of the four thous- 
and one hundred tons of phosphate shipped 
that year was river pebble. From this small 
beginning the industry has grown until in 1899 
nearly three-quarters of a million tons of phos- 
phate rocks was produced. This is nearly two 
hundred thousand tons, or about thirty per 
cent. more than the largest production ever 
obtained in South Carolina in any one year, 
although mining in that State has been carried 
onsince 1867. In the twelve years from 1888 
to 1899 inclusive, the production of phosphate 
rock has amounted to four million three hun- 
dred and sixty-two thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-nine long tons, valued at the ship- 
ping point at $15, 60,117. 


TEN thousand of the greatest faults in our 
neighbors are of less consequence to us than 


one of the smallest in ourselves.— Archbishop 
Whately. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
A Substitutionary Saviour. 


[She was a tall, rather thin-visaged woman, 
wearing glasses, her peculiar, unmodish bon- 
net betokening her comradeship with the Sal- 
vation Army. There entered the train with 
her, occupying the seat next in front, two 
young women gaily attired, sprightly in de- 
meanor, and noticeably forward in their ac- 
tions. The elder woman, apparently quite fa- 
tigued, leaned her head back, resting side- 
ways on her seat, and so continued while the 
train rattled evenly on for several miles; 
then, rousing up, addressed herself to the one 
of the girls before her who wore a scarlet 
bodice. The girl was very soon thrown on the 
defensive, speaking passionately, almost cry- 
ing, the plain-bonneted woman talking quietly 
though earnestly. could not hear what was 
said, though it seemed to me that the girl 
might be protesting that she meant no harm, 
and was better at heart than her behavior 
seemed to indicate. Evidently the arrow had 
lodged in .a sure place, and the fleshly part 
was torn. They left the train at the same 
ocean-side station that I did It was past 
‘*the season’ of visitors. Seeking the home 
of a near relative to which I was destined, a 

pamphlet on ‘‘Popular Christianity,’’ by 
Catherine Booth, was observed on a table. 
Following the little train incident which had 
just occurred, I read with approval, and now 
transcribe what was said by that wise woman 
just named of the so-called Salvation Army, 
upon the _ of a sustitutionary Saviour. 
—J. W. L. 

Another modern representation of the 
Christ is that of a substitutionary Saviour— 
not in the sense of atonement merely, but in 
the way of obedience. This Christ is held up 
as embodying in Himself the sum and sub- 
stance of the sinner’s salvation, needing only 
to be believed in, that is, accepted by the 
mind as the atoning sacrifice, and trusted in 
as securing for the sinner all the benefits in- 
volved in His death, without respect to any 
inwrought change in the sinner himself. This 
Christ is held up as a justification and protec- 
tion in sin, not as a deliverer from sin. Men 
and women are assured that no harm can 
overtake them if they believe in this Christ, 
whatever may be the state of their hearts, or 
however they may, in their actions, outrage 
the laws of righteousness and truth. In other 
words, men are taught that Christ obeyed the 
law for them, not only as necessary to the 
efficacy of his atonement for their justification, 
but that He has placed his obedience in the 
stead of, or as a substitution for, the sinner’s 
own obedience or sanctification, which, in 
effect, is like saying: Though you may be 
untrue, Christ is your truth; though you may 
be unclean, Christ is your chastity; though 
you may be dishonest, Christ is your honesty; 
though you may be insincere, Christ is your 
sincerity. 

The outcome of such a faith only produces 
outwardly the whited sepulchres of profession, 
while within are rottenness and dead men’s 
bones. The Christ of God never undertook | 
to perform any such offices for his people, but 
He did undertake to make them new creatures, 
and thus to enable them to perform them for 
themselves. He never undertook to be true 
instead of me, but to make me true to the 


very core of my soul. 
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He never undertook 
to make me pass for pure, either to God or 
man, but to enable me to be pure. He 
never undertook to make me pass for honest 
or sincere, but to renew me in the spirit of 
my mind, so that I could not help but be both, 
as the result of the operation of his Spirit 
within me. He never undertook to love God 
instead of my doing so with all my heart and 
mind and soul and strength, but He came on 
purpose to empower and inspire me to do 
this. The idea of a substitutionary Christ, 
accepted as an outward covering or refuge, 
instead of the power of an ‘‘eadless life,’’ ig 
a cheat of the devil, and has been the ruin of 
thousands of souls. I fear this view of 
Christ, so persistently preached in the present 
day, encourages thousands in a false hope 
while they are living in sin, and, consequently 
under the curse, not only of a broken law, but 
of a Saviour denied and [contemned]. Let me 
ask you my hearers, what sort of a Christ is 
yours? Have you a Christ who saves you,who 
renews your heart, who enables you to live in 

obedience to God, or are you looking to this 
outside and imaginary Christ to do your — 
ing for you? * * 

Without a Divine Christ, Christianity sinks 
into a mere system of philosophy, and be- 
comes as powerless for the renovation and sal- 
vation of mankind as any of the philosophies 
which have preceded it. But no, our Joshua 
has come, our Deliverer is here; He is come 
and is now literally fulfilling his promise to 
abide—‘‘I and my Father will come unto you, 
and make our abode with you.’’ He comes now 
in the flesh of his true saints, just as really as 
He came first in the body prepared for Him, 
and He comes for the same purpose, to renew 
and to save; He is knocking at the door of your 
hearts even now, through my feeble words, and 
will come into your hearts if you will let Him. 
As He came walking over the sea of Gallilee 
to the men and women of his own day, He 
comes now to you, walking over the storm 
raised by your appetites, your inordinate de- 
sires, passions and sins—a storm only just 
gathering, waxing worse and worse, and which, 
unless allayed, will grow to eternal thunderings, 
lightnings and billows; but He is able to allay 
it, He offers to pronounce ‘‘Peace, be still!’’ 
and end this tempest of your soul forever. 
Will you let Him? 

SELF-INDULGENCE (and all intemperance is 
self-indulgence) is innate weakness. It is the 
mark of the child, rather than of the man. It 
rules with undisputed sway in the lower or- 
ders of society, where men obey their own 
impulses as first law. It is among such that 
hate is more common than love, suspicion 
more common than frankness, deceit more 
common than honesty, and crime more common 
than unselfish helpfulness. The person whose 
chief characteristic is an inclination to in- 
dulge self shows himself thereby to be allied, to 
the degree of his self-indulgence, with all that 
is weak and low and unworthy in human nature. 


ARE we living habitually in such nearness 
to the Lord Jesus that the gentlest intimation 
of his wish comes to us with the force of a 
command, and with the consciousness that, in 
, Some way or other, it is possible to obey, and 
‘ that we shall be carried through in any service 


, to which He calls us?—J. Hudson Taylor. 
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s For “ THE FRIEND.” 
A Reminder. 

Among the many valuable articles in THE 
FrienD it seems to the writer that there 
might be a service in calling the attention of 
its readers again, to the article on page 93 
(present volume); entitled ‘‘ Peculiar Times.’’ 

No doubt most of its readers are more or 
less deeply interested in their own and the 
Society’s welfare, but the many and varied 
snares of the Evil One are so well fitted to 
our individual weaknesses, that it is feared 
it must he said, as it was of the Jews for- 
merly, the things that belong to our everlast- 
ing well-being are hid from our view. And 
why? Truly, not from any lack on the Mas- 
ter’s part. Did He not weep over Jerusalem? 
Oh! The love, the unbounded love, that drew 
those tears. And in another place where the 
moral young man queried of Him, what good 
thing might he do to inherit eternal life? 
When his duty was pointed out, in love, he 
went away sorrowful. 

That there might be more of a willingness 
on the part of each of us to apply the query 
made by the disciples formerly, each for him- 
self, ‘‘Lord, is it 1?’ Notis it we, or is it 
they, but I; thus denoting that they were 
honestly seeking to know each for himself, 
that the betrayal which had been announced 
was not laid at his own door. So may we be 
willing to search our individual hearts and 
see if we are building on the sure foundation, 
that which may abide in the day when every 
man’s work shall be tried as with fire. 

For great will be our loss if our work does 
not stand the test. 

Many statements are made in the article ad- 
verted to which are to the point. 

And if this note should cause any one to re- 
read it and reconsider his standing, and to 
seek strength where availing strength can 
alone be found, remembering the injunction, 
“He that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall,’’ the object of the writer would be 
thus far fulfilled. HAkrRY E. Moore. 

WEsTGROVE, Pa., Tenth Month 18th, 1gor. 
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Studying Autumn Leaves. leaves alike and turn them to a monotonous 


The government’s new bureau of plant in- brown. 
dustry is taking up the problem of how our Crimson and scarlet autumn leaves, the most 
gorgeous autumnal foliage receives its varie- beautiful of all, are more abundant in the cooler 
gated coloring. This is one object of the in- parts of the country than elsewhere in the 


vestigations which are now being made by —_ i 5 7 
Albert F. Woods, lately appointed pathologist uropean landscape gardeners are coveting 
and physiologist of the bureau. the luxuriance of our autumnal foliage and 
To preserve autumn leaves A. F. Woods says | 2°¢ endeavoring to transplant cuttings of our 
the gatherer should immediately lay them flat most vari-colored trees in their own soil. But 
between two sheets of new blotting paper thus far those trees which produce the rich 
spread upon a table top and covered by astack | PUrPles, crimsons and scarlets have firmly 
of high books. It is essential that all moisture | ™2intained a patriotic determination to beau- 
should be pressed out of them. By this sim- tify only the landscape of their native clime. 


saat The East is much more productive of beau- 
le process they sh hin th : P 
pl h on SS Saeleh terann eeiake dade tiful autumnal tints than is the West, accord- 


beautiful colors for years, provided they are | 19S to botanists. Their explanation of this is 
not exposed in the direct light of the com jf| that the more humid soil of the East has its 
not thoroughly deprived of their normally large beneficial effects. 
percentage of water they will soon assume a 
dirty brown tint. 

The color of a leaf, said A. F. Woods, in ex- 
plaining his investigations, is furnished by 
minute grains of pigment within its cells. 
What we see in the fresh leaf is not simple 
green, but a combination of many pigments, 
which when mixed appear as solid green. 

Red is one of the color elements of fresh 
leaves. Reddish coloring matter is usually in 
liquid form, within the sap contained by the 
leaf celis. Yellow, another normal color, ele. 
ment, when combined with green, is the natural 
shade of the grains of pigment within each 
cell. Brown is the normal color of the walls 
of the cell. ... 

If an autumn leaf turns entirely red this 
tinting is due to the fact that only its red pig- 
ment is left. If it is yellow all of the other 
coloring has been destroyed, except the minute 
yellow grains. If the leaf turns brown it can 
be safely diagnosed as dead, all living tints 
having disappeared, leaving only the brown 
walls of the cells.. The brown leaf is a dingy 
ruin, within which every spark of life has been 
extinguished. 

‘‘There has long been a controversy as to 
the cause of the autumn leaf’s coloration,” 
said A. F. Woods. ‘‘Some botanists have at- 
tributed it to frosts. We are finding that light 
frosts, not sufficient to kill leaves, greatly 
facilitate their coloration by causing an in- 
crease within them of a normal chemical fer- 
ment, which attacks the color compounds or 
color generators in the cells. We are finding 
that the oxydation of these color compounds 
by this ferment causes the various shades of 
color, especially the purples, oranges, etc. 
The yellows are normally present in the leaf. 

‘*Autumn leaves containing sugar, such as 
the maples, sumacs, gums, etc., easily oxydize, 
and thus form the rich reds, purples and vio- 
lets so beautiful to the eye. That is why 
these, especially the hard maples, give the 
most beautiful autumn leaves. Autumnal oak 
leaves do not attract admiration because they 
contain much tannin. The oxydation color of 
tannin acid is dirty brown. Leaves which die 
quickly never give autumnal colors.”’ 

The most gorgeous autumn leaves are pro- 
duced by a long-drawn-out-fall, whose days 
gradually cool from summer heat to winter 
snow. But if the frost should come early and 




































































Young Anarchists. 


Anarchy means a state of lawlessness, an 
absence of government. While riding ona 
street car the day President McKinley was 
nearing death from the shot of an anarchist 
our attention was attracted by a gathering at 
a street corner. On close observation the 
cause of the assembling of the people was the 
sight of two boys about twelve years old, 
practicing anarchy. The dark, angry frowns 
on their faces, clenched fists and motions indi- 
cating an intent to harm each the other, 
showed that they had learned well these les- 
sons in satanic arts. A child of six years that 
has to be tied up because it cannot go with its 
father or mother whefi it desires, is a young 
anarchist. Parents who indulge such demands 
for the sake of peace against their better 
judgment are going to reap a crop of anar- 
chists. 

We once sat at a breakfast table with two 
of our small children. The baby boy of the 
family where we were entertained was about 
three years old. He was difficult to be suited 
with food, and when the father tried to quiet 
him by giving him the best on the table, he 
was not satisfied until his uncontrolled temper 
had full vent by screams, knocks, and at last 
by flinging a fork across the table. A big 
start toward prison and the gallows. 

An infant allowed to have its own way a few 
times by crying for what it wants learns the 
art very rapidly, and the beauty of innocence 
on its face is transformed in an instant when 
control is attempted, to a wicked frown as re- 
bellion asserts itself. That shows that in its 
heart it has the seed of anarchy right from 
the ‘‘Pit.’’ Parents take warning and nip the 
evil in the bud.— The Vanguard. 


































THE INNER SouUND.—The most potent ele- 
ment of strength in the human voice is the 
presence of the eternal spirit of God, which 
dwelling in the human heart, speaks in the 
voice as the embodiment of Divine truth, thus 
working conviction in the minds of men. To 
holy men who speak as they are moved by the 
Holy Ghost, God gives a mouth of wisdom 
that no one can gainsay or resist; and that 
Inward tone speaks to the hearts of men with 
a convicting and persuasive eloquence, the 
secret of which no human teacher can impart. 

It is hard to imagine a more empty farce 
than that which is exhibited when a man pro- 
fessing to be a messenger of God stands up 
before the people, with attitudes taught by 
the dancing master, and in tones prescribed 
by the elocutionist, utters the platitudes which 
he has been taught at the feet of some worldly 
Gamaliel. Honest men grow sick at heart of 
such emptiness, and long for reality and sin- 
cerity, which, if it be encumbered by false 






















‘Ir is a great mistake to let anything be a 
substitute for a genuine Christian experience. 
Some ars apparently satisfied if they can say 
that they are honest or charitable or agreeable 
to those about them. Some let a knowledge 
of science or philosophy or literature stand in 
the place of a personal knowledge of God’s 
saving grace. Some are willing to take a 
little money, or a little honor, or a little amuse- 
ment in the place of the eternal inheritance, 
or a part in the kingdom that passeth not away. 
Anything substituted for that which the Holy 
Spirit presses upon us must be only a delusion 
and a snare.”’ 













Violating the canons which the skill of men 
have laid down, still springs spontaneously 
from the depths of an honest heart, and car- | the weather should be uneven this fall we need 
ries conviction of integrity and truth to the| not expect the true autumnal splendors. A 
minds of those who hear.—The Armory. heavy, sudden and early frost would kill all 
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GOLDENROD. 


When the wayside tangles blaze 
In the low autumnal sun, 
When the flowers of summer days 
Droop and wither, one by one, 
Reaching up through brush and briar, 
Sumptuous brow and heart of fire, 
Flaunting high its wind rocked plume, 
Brave with wealth of native bloom— 
Goldenrod ! 


In the pasture’s rude embrace, 
All o’errun with tangled vines, 
Where the thistle claims its place. 
And the straggling hedge confines, 
Bearing still the sweet impress 
Of unfettered loveliness 
In the field and by the wall— 
Binding, clasping, crowning all— 
Goldenrod ! 


Nature lies disheveled, pale, 

With her feverish lips apart— 
Day by day the pulses fail, 

Nearer to her bounding heart ; 
Yet that slackened grasp doth hold 
Store of pure and genuine gold ; 
Quick thou comest, strong and free, 
Type of all the wealth to be— 

Goldenrod ! 
—Kansas City Journal. 

The golden rod is yellow, 

The corn is turning brown, 

The trees in apple orchards 

With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun, 
In dusky pods the milkweed 

Her hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook, 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 


By all these lovely tokens, 
September days are here, 
With summer’s best of weather, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


BE Not DISMAYED.—The Spiritual Head of 
his own Church worketh, and will work, in a 
way that human wisdom and foresight know- 
eth not; He will bring his own glorious work 
to pass, though He leads his faithful servants 
in a way they know not. You are entering 
again the field of Christian warfare; bear in 
mind you are one year nearer the end that 
crowns all than you were twelve months gone 
by. Let not go the right shield, and the bat- 
tle axe. Everlasting mercy and help is on 
the side of the humble and devoted, though 
they have to pass through many tribulations. 
As far as condescending favor has led me to 
discern the work of Divine Grace in the soul, 
the internal evidence of Christ revealed is the 
true Light, the Life, the way to God the 
Father. O! I dare not enter into doubtful 
disputation. Often in the day my prayer is 
to be kept lowly, simple, dependent as a help- 
less child. My old age, now in my eightieth 
year, is calm with abundant cause to be con- 
tent; yea, very thankful for innumerable 
blessings. I lack no earthly accommodation. 
You dear laborers who have vet to bear the 
heat and burden of the day, surely your rest 
will be glorious! This is the view rising be- 
fore me. MARY CAPPER. 


Boys Who Are Needed. 


**T don’t know what we should do in this 
world withuvut boys,’’ said one of the members 
of a large business house. ‘‘There seem to 
be certain functions which only a boy can pro- 
perly perform, and if a boy, —the right kind 
of a boy, I mean, of course—is not forthcom- 
ing, one feels at a loss how to get these things 
done at all. We have half a dozen first-rate 
boys connected with our establishment, and I 
don’t know how we could run the business 
smoothly and successfully without them.’’ 

This testimony, I am sure, would be warmly 
endorsed by business men everywhere. The 
fact that there is hardly any commercial en- 
terprise which doesn’t employ at least one boy 
in its conduct, proves that boys are needed in 
the business world; and everybody knows that 
the world of education, the world of the home, 
the world of society, and the world of sport, 
would be utterly unable to wag without the 
versatile and indomitable boy. 

The qualities which make a boy so indispens- 
able to all departments of our modern life are 
not hard to distinguish or define. They are 
evident on the front of all the boy’s activity 
—his frankness and honesty, his versatility, 
his abounding vitality and endurance, his 
teachableness, his obligingness, his good spir- 
its, his readiness and enthusiasm for subordi- 
nate service. Because of these characteristic 
qualities, the right kind of a boy is a treasure 
to any employer. Hiscleverness and enthusi- 
asm alone are a perpetual source of refresh- 
ment and help to a busy man. The managing 
editor of a great daily paper in New York City 


used to call in the printer’s boy when he was 
tired or perplexed, and in the most chummy 
and confidential manner, state his difficulty 


to the boy. In nine cases out of ten the viva- 
city, the quick wit, the keen enthusiasm and 
unfagged nervous energy of the boy would 
either suggest or inspire a happy solution of 
the problem, or, at any rate, enliven and re- 
fresh the worn toiler in the sanctum. 

Boys put new life into the enterprises of 
men. As a friend of the writer used to say, 
‘‘They have so much magnetic ‘go’ in them 
that it makes a new man of one to come in 
contact with them.’’ Although they lack the 
wisdom of experience, they have an undimin- 
ished share of that enthusiasm, and life, and 
push, which is like an injection of fresh life- 
blood into the veins that have been drained by 
the exactions of responsibility and excessive 
toil. 

But, as I have already suggested, it is only 
the right kind of a boy that is needed in the 
serious enterprises of life. A spurious boy, 
a dishonest, selfish, lazy, uninterested boy, is 
worse than none, and will soon be sent packing 
by his employer. 

The boy who is needed is the boy whose na- 
tive moral quality has not been impaired by 
wrong thinking and wrong doing. He has 
honesty, obedience and loyalty in the glance 
of his eye and the inward feeling of his heart. 
There is something distinctly winning about 
his face and personality. He may be 
“‘green,’’ inexperienced, awkward, at first, 
perhaps, but he is the kind of boy who is 
needed in the most earnest and important af- 
fairs, because his heart and will are pure and 
right. Details and methods are something 
which he can learn—that every employer 


knows. None is so teachable, so quick to 
‘comprehend and acquire, as a bright, good 
| boy, who is thoroughly in earnest about hig 
work. He has no false pride. He will take 
hold of his simple and subordinate duties with 
an enthusiasm that seems to quicken the 
whole business with its overflow. The proud- 
est and most devoted employee of a great bus- 
iness concern is very likely to be the boy who 
takes care of the office and does the errand- 
running. He is glad of a chance to serve, 
and, in due time, to rise. His gratitude and 
loyalty constantly reinforce his native honesty 
and obedience. In a word, his whole intent 
and conduct are that of a good servant who 
needeth not to be ashamed. 

Such is the boy who is needed everywhere 
in this busy and exacting world—not less in 
the educational and social world than in indus- 
trial and commercial life. His morality will 
be grounded in a natural, religious belief; 
natural, because religon is a fundamental and 
germane to sound morality as soil is funda- 
mental to the roots of growing things. Hig 
life will be as sincere and pure as the native 
disposition of the human heart, before it has 
been seduced and corrupted. A good boy is 
a natural boy, and that is why we are drawn 
toward him and feel the need of him, and get 
so much personal help out of the service and 
sympathy.— Pilgrim Visitor. 


The Straiu of Running Fast Express Trains, 


Cleveland Moffett tells in the Tenth Month S¢. 
Nicholas the story of the locomotive driver. 
There followed some talk about fast runs, and 
all agreed that for out-and-out excitement 
there was nothing in railroading to equal 4 
man’s sensations in one of those mad bursts of 
speed that are ventured upon now and then by 
locomotives in record breaking trials. The 
heart never pounds with real apprehension in 
a real accident as it does through imminent 
fear of an accident. And so great is the 
nerve strain and brain strain upon the men who 
drive our ordinary flyers that three hours at a 
stretch is as much as the staunchest engineer 
can endure running at fifty or sixty miles an 
hour. And the same is true of firemen and, 
indeed, of locomotives, so that the fast mail 
and express service between New York and 
Chicago requires relays of fourteen engines, 
fourteen engineers and fourteen firemen for a 
single round trip of a single train. And many 
a time it appears, when an engineer has faced 
the rush of one of these terrible flyers to the 
end of his relay, say, 150 miles, you will some- 
times see him descend from the cab weak and 
unstrung. 

‘So you see,”’ said one of the officials, ‘‘the 
problem of higher speeds than we have at pres- 
ent involves more than boiler power and 
strength of machinery and the swiftness of 
turning wheels; it involves the auestion of 
human endurance. We can build engines that 
will run one hundred and fifty miles an hour, 
but where shall we find the men to drive them? 
Already we have nearly reached the limit of 
what the eyes and nerves will endure. 1 think 
we’ll have to find a newrace of men to handle 
these locomotives of the future ‘‘ that they 
talk so much about.”’ 


THE tests of life are given to make us, not 
to break us. 
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Principles and Men. 

Recently there died in Chicago a man of re- 
markable character, better known in the West 
than the East, but not wholly unknown 
throughout the country — Doctor William 
(. Gray, editor of the Interior for thirty years. 
Upon his deathbed, knowing that his work was 
done, he left this message: ‘‘Tell the breth- 
ren that I always loved principles and never 
hated a man.’’ That was a noble rule of life, 
and he must have been a good man who could 
afirm that he had followed it in all the activ- 
ities of a life that had been in a way public, 
jealous, and controversial, the life of an ear- 
nest editor of a denominational newspaper re- 
markably vigorous, militant, and fearless, 
having wide circulation and potent influence. 
But the Chicago Tribune says that every per- 
son who knew bim will subscribe to the truth 
of his dying words. ‘‘His sturdy blows for 
what he conceived to be right often fell upon 
individuals, but never with the slightest ani- 
mus of personal enmity.’’ N. D. Hillis says ‘‘he 
had a way of picking a man to pieces, oiling 
him and putting him together again without 
damaging his pride.” In this fidelity to prin- 
ciple without a particle of compromising of 
the truth, but without personal bitterness, 
lay the secret of his acknowledged power. 

It is a high standard, and few attain it. If 
all whose duty brings them into controversy 
acted on this rule, religion, politics, and busi- 
ness would wear a different aspect. Most of 
us are apt to identify a cause and its advo- 
cates so closely that we cannot love the one 
without loving the other, nor hate the one 
without hating the other. This accounts for 
the reckless and savage personal vituperation 
with which life teems. But vituperation is 
not argument, and, of course, it is not per- 
suasion. Commonly, it gives satisfaction only 
to those who are of the same way of thinking 
as the vituperator, and to only a part of these. 
He puts into words the feelings they cherish, 
but are too polite or too cowardly to utter. 
Hate is not always manifested in ways so 
coarse as vituperation; but when it exists, it 
is apt to make itself apparent. There are 
those who, although they feel it have the art 
to conceal it, being well aware that it is poor 
policy to display it, because it repels more 
than it attracts. 

Some men seem unable to be sure of their 
hostility to an idea or a principle unless thev 
are intolerant toward all who favor it. They 
burn to wreak their opposition on something 
concrete, and especially on something human. 
Being unable to discriminate disapprobation 
from enmity, they exaggerate their dislike 
in an effort to make it-emphatic, not perceiv- 
ing the weakness of overstatement, and the 
discount that the thoughtful always apply to 
anything which savors of rancor. A great 
deal of what passes among the thoughtless 
and the vulgar for evidence of conviction is 
of no more account than so much profanity in 
distinguishing truth fromerror. It really has 
nothing to do with the merits of the question 
under consideration, and is probably offensive 
to the judicious. The great point, however, 
Is not to cherish hatreds. Wm. Gray did not 
Say that he had never given expression to his 
hatred, but that he never hated a man. Of 
course, then, he had no need to guard his ex- 
Pression. It is out of the heart that the 


mouth speaketh when men are sincere. It is 
possible to suppose that a person may be insin- 
cere in professing love and kindness; but more 
difficult to suspect one of dissembling when he 
utters the language of hatred, because hatred 
is not a quality that men desire to have attri- 
buted to them unjustly. The sense of its un- 
loveliness is well-nigh universal. We believe 
it was Dr. Johnson who expressed a liking for 
**a good hater,’”’ but Dr. Johnson, learned and 
wise as he was in many ways, was not alto- 
gether a model of good disposition. 

In the estimation of some, indulgence in 
personal hatreds is reckoned as a sign of vigor 
and soundness, when, in fact, it is quite the 
reverse—-a sign of intellectual weakness and 
undisciplined emotion. The ‘‘good hater,” if 
his faculty is exercised toward his fellow-men, 
is commonly an egotistical. unreasonable, and 
prejudiced creature, whose partial judgments 
are not to be trusted, whatever piquancy they 
give to his discourse. Charity is a safer 
guide, even in estimating the motives of men 
who are promoting evils in the world. And 
charity is not inconsistent with the sternest 
rectitudes in all matters of principle and duty, 
the most powerful advocacy of one’s convic- 
tions, the most effective condemnation of all 
that makes for injustice and iniquity. Indeed, 
the men who are most serviceable in advancing 
reform are those who love principles and hate 
no man. They are the winners; only they 
can win their enemies, which is a more lasting 
conquest than to defeat them.— Boston Herald. 

Our PRESENT StoRM CLOoUDS.—What are 
the causes of these clouds? First, the civil 
war, for war, whether just or unjust, always 
increases on both sides intemperance and im- 
purity, and lessens the sacredness of both life 
and property. Therefore we should seek 
peace and pursue rather than invite more war, 
and so more vice, by multiplying warships and 
armies. A second cause of increasing immor- 
ality is the beer invasion which came in under 
cover of the war and filled the land with for- 
eign saloons when we were too busy in another 
conflict to resist them. Beer is often counted 
even by Christians, the least harmful of drink, 
when for that very reason it has become really 
the most harmful, the bridge over which 
eighty per cent. of drunkards go to the asylum 
and the prison. A third cause of the clouds 
named, is the flood of foreign immigration 
that has rolled in on us, ever since the Civil 
War started it, by the need of men to re- 
place a million fallen heroes, and the sudden 
opening, in the closing days of the war, 
through the Pacific railroads, of our whole 
vast domain, which is itself the fourth of the 
causes leading to the fifth, sixth and seventh; 
namely, the absorption of our strong men in 
great commercial enterprises, which made 





| necessary the impersonal and so irresponsible 


corporations, that, in popular opinion, could 
neither cheat nor be cheated; these, in time, 
developing luxury, which has never failed to 
corrupt its second generation, which has late- 
ly proclaimed itself in such Babylonish feasts 
as the Seeley dinner. There is at least one 
more leading cause of these clouds, namely, 
the doubts thrown by the words of some, and 


pressed cease to believe that God will in 
the future mete out justice to those who by 
corrupting government have escaped their 
deserts here, they seize the bomb and firebrand 
and themselves make a judgment day. Not 
only in order to the salvation of individuals, 
but for social salvation also we must follow 
Christ in warning men of the judgment to 
come.—J. W. Craft. 


For “ THe FRIEND.” 
“That was the true light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world” (John i: 9). 
Oh, Jesus, blessed Master, 
. Thou only art the Light, 
Without thy constant teaching, 
We cannot go aright. 


But Thou art always with us, 
To shine upon our way. 

Thine our indwelling Presence, 
The same from day to day. 


We do not walk in darkness 
But have the “Light of Life.” 
Thy voice is ever speaking 
Above earth's din and strife. 


So we go boldly onward 
Without a fear or care, 

Thy watchful eye will guide us 
And keep from every snare 


We paise thee, faithful Master, 
Our glorious “inner Light;” 

"Tis joy to know Thy guiding 
Amid earth’s darkest night. 


Teach us in sweet submission 
To follow thy dear “‘ Voice,” 
In meek and swift obedience ; 
Lord, this is all our choice. 
EpGAR K. SELLEW. 
East LONGMEADOW, Mass. 


ee 


ARTIFICIAL SILK has been produced from a 
variety of sources such as wood pulp, etc., 
and in the Glasgow Exhibition, near the 
Moorish Stall, there is shown a complete ser- 
ies of specimens to show how cotton waste 
can be converted into silk of very fine fibre, 
which takes on dyestuffs in a most perfect 
manner. The product is known as Chardonnet 
silk, and it is claimed for it that as compared 
with real silk of the highest class, it is ex- 
ceedingly cheap; that it shows considerable 
lustre and brilliancy; that it opposes much 
greater resistance to chemical influences; that 
it shows greater stiffness than the best China 
silk and therefore is more suitable for fringes 
tassels and braids. Experiments with Char- 
donnet, China and Tussore silks showed that 
the first was not affected injuriously by con- 
centrated alkaline solutions, by ammoniacal 
copper and other chemical solutions, while 
China and Tussore silks were completely de- 
stroyed by the same chemicals, and finally it 
has been proven that Chardonnet silk does not 
become brittle and rotten in such a short 
time as natural silk. 


In the stress of our own trial we need, per- 
haps more than anything, the conviction that 
God is still leading us on to the fulness of 
Truth through the teachings of the Spirit sent 
to us in Christ’s name. May He give us grace 


silence of more, on the doctrine of future | to welcome the lessons with reverence and to 


retribution. 
hell they make hells on earth. 


Whenever men doubt a future | embody them _in 
When the op- | ‘‘ Gifts for Ministry.” 


life.—B. F. Westcott in 
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smiling good-naturedly, as he replied, “Oh, no, sir, 
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which the founders of the Society suffered to main- of importance and that is our peace with God. 
tain shall not perish. | Another minister hoped that the young women and 

“ Seventh-day business was begun by calling the , mothers would remember that upon their faith- 
representatives, all of whom answered to their fulness to God largely depended the future of the 


I am one of the choir.” 


The Midland Christian Advocate says with much 
names. 


pertinence: “ When we are considering ways and 
means of dealing with anarchism and anarchists, 
it would be well to keep in view the American 
saloon. Almost all the anarchist meetings which 
are made public are held in more or less close 
connection with the saloon. The saloon is the 
haunt of the anarchist, whether he is on or off 
duty. Even the Goldman woman, cultured as she 
claims to be, met with her clan in a very common 
saloon just shortly before the great tragedy. The 
evil thoughts and evil purposes of these villains 
are made more hateful and more dangerous because 
of the alcoholic uplift which they find in these 
dark doggeries. If there were no saloons, there 
would be fewer anarchists. If we could banish the 
saloon as well as the anarchist, what a wholesome 
people we should be in America.” 




























Items Concerning the Society. 


As the members of the conference on “the 
Housing Problem in Town Life” turned to their 
homes, it was amusing and interesting to listen to 
the comments of sorne of them on the host of the 
day, and on the Quaker training which had pro- 
duced such results. An impulsive old gentleman 
from Kent, who had amused the evening confer- 
ence by irascible remarks upon the folly and red 
tape of some Government doings, asked the writer 
whether there was a congregation of Quakers near 
his home. “‘ They are the people,” he said, “‘ among 
whom I should like to worship ; they are the only 
people (except some of the Roman Catholics) that 
have a real grasp of the unseen world !” Modesty 
compelled a gentle demurrer to this too flattering 
description ; and it was a sorrow to have to con- 
fess that he would have many weary miles to go 
te find the meeting-place he wished for.—British 
Friend. 





A little tract entitled “ The Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers,” was reprinted in THE 
FRIEND of Seventh Month last. A new edition will 
be issued during the coming month. Friends who 
desire a supply will please order now. They will 
be furnished in large or small quantities at cost 
price, two cents apiece. Address William B. Kirk- 
bride, No. 908 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 





On1l0 YEARLY MEETING.—We have had a very 
comfortable Yearly Meeting. Parting Friends felt 
very generally that we had great cause for thanks 
to our Heavenly Father, for the overshadowing of 
his love from day to day, and the bond of love and 
gospel fellowship, as evinced by the valued corres- 
pondence, as usual, from all the Yearly Meetings 
in unity is not abated. Dear Friends from Phila- 
delphia, Ohio, Canada, Iowa and Kansas Yearly 
Meetings were present, all truly acceptable. Some 
had no lines from their meetings, and some were 
young people. The number in attendance we 
think near the same as of latter years. 

J.C. 





More detailed accounts are given in the Barnes- 
ville Republican, from which we give the follow- 
ing extracts, after some abridgement : 

“In this day of rapid changes and advancement, 
and restless desire for something new, it is refresh- 
ing to find a people whose religion in its purity is 
but primitive Christianity revived, wearing the 
same style of garb that was worn by the founders 
of the Society, in the days when Cromwell's Iron- 
sides shook England ‘neath their tread, and address 
each other as did Christ and his disciples when they 
Were upon earth. While the meeting that assem- 
bled Seventh-day at ten o'clock was as well at- 
tended as usual, yet the most encouraging feature 
Was the unusually large attendance of young 
Friends, which indicated that the principles for 





aera 


meeting agreed. 


Minutes were read from the following | 


ministers from other Yearly Meetings, who were | 
in attendance: Anna B. Crawford, Elizabeth Cooper | of gospel ministry seemed to flow copiously and 
and Thomas Whitson, of Philadelphia, and Joshua | unto much edifying. 

Smith, of Kansas. 
ings with which Ohio is in correspondence were next 
read, and contained much that should strengthen | epistles received by this meeting, reported that 
and encourage all to remain steadfast in the purity | they had prepared replies, which were read and 
of the faith. 
lines of brotherly love and encouragement to that ; Robert Miller legacy reported two hundred and 
small body of Friends in New York, to which the | 
A minute declared that we must 

all be certain that our foundation is laid on the 
immutable rock Christ Jesus ; then our encourage- 
ment and advice will carry force. 
was then appointed to essay replies to all the 
epistles that had been received. 
notice from the meeting of sufferings, announcing 
the death of two of its members, Samuel Walton 
and George Mott, and selecting a committee to 
name their successors, meeting adjourned until 
Second‘day morning. 


The epistles from all the meet- 





It was proposed that we send a few 


After reading 


“On First-day morning the rain kept thousands 


away that would otherwise have been in attendance, 
but the meeting was one of power. The afternoon 
meeting also was believed to be one of the most 
satisfactory ever held in its outpouring of good 


through many ministers. 

“On Second-day the representatives reported the 
name of Nathan R. Smith for clerk and James 
Walton for assistant, which were satisfactory to 
the meeting. Minutes were read for David Scott, 
of Philadelphia, and Catharine Stanton, of Indiana. 
The meeting then entered into the state of Society 
by the reading of queries and answers, which 
showed the Society to be in a normal condition, 
except that two members were reported to have 
given way to the unnecessary use of spirituous 
liquors, and the meeting which reported them was 
encouraged to dissever them, that our records 
might not be so disgraced again. Much interest 
and concern was expressed by thoughtful Friends 
that we might be more faithful in the maintain- 
ance of all our precious principles. The school 
report showed there to be five hundred and twenty- 
two children of school age in the Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, the majority of whom had attended 
Friends schools. 

“Third-day was taken up with the reports of 
committees, and notices were read from the Quar- 
terly Meetings announcing the death of elders, 
which were as follows: John Hoge, Ann Dean, 
Anna B. Lee, Stephen Jackson and Nathan Sat- 
terthwaite, of Hickory Grove: Rachel Stratton 
and Penina Shaw, of Salem ; Amy John, of Penns- 
ville. The Boarding School report showed the school 
to be in a healthy condition, with bright prospects 
for the future. The Primary School committee’s 
report was satisfactory, and they asked for two 
hundred and twenty-five dollars to assist in the 
work for the ensuing year. The committee having in 
charge the distribution of the writings of Friends 
reported progress in the work and asked for an ap- 
propriation of one hundred dollars. Elwood Conrad 
asked permission to attend the women’s meeting, 
which was granted, and he, accompanied by John 
Fowler and Joshua Smith delivered a message of 
love and encouragement. A committee was ap- 
pointed to have twelve hundred copies of the 
minutes printed, and also to have from five hun- 
dred to one thousand copies of the Discipline pub- 
lished. At the conclusion of the business for the 
day the shutters were raised at the request of 
Esther Fowler, who spoke very feelingly to all 
present, reminding them that we should love God 
because He first loved us, and that we should be so 
steadfast in purpose that we could feel an increase 
in our love for God and man, for the day is fast 


approaching when there will be but one question 








Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
“In the meeting held on Fourth-day the stream 


“On Fifth-day, after other reports were con- 
sidered, the committee to essay replies to the 


approved by the meeting. The trustees of the 
fifteen dollars interest for use the ensuing year. 
The interest is used to assist the poor children of 
the society to procure an education. Thomas 
Whitson pleaded with the young to come unto 


A committee | Christ, and return to the ancient simplicity of the 


faith, believing that God would from the young 
people now present raise up standard bearers on 
the walls of Zion. Jesse Edgerton offered thanks 
for the overshadowing of the Divine presence. 
After a few minutes of solemn silence the meeting 
then adjourned to meet in one year at the same 
time and place, if consistent with the will of our 
great High Priest. 

“So concluded a meeting which has been re- 
markable for the evidences of the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit, the large number and deep interest 
of the young, indicating a coming together and 
desire to advance the Redeemer’s kingdom on the 
earth.” 

simaiiaiagataigelieaieatiaa eds 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS 

UniTeD StatTes.—A dispatch from Washington of the 
14th says in reference to the ransom of Helen Stone: 
“Our Government at Washington has not modified the 
opinion, uttered by President Roosevelt, that there is but 
one thing to do, and that is to raise the sum demanded 
for her ransom as quickly as possible. Of this sum $60,- 
000 has already been subscribed, far the larger part of 
it in Boston and in the immediate vicinity.” 

President Roosevelt has lately had the company of 
Booker T. Washington by invitation to dine with him in 
the White House, whither he had come at the request of 
white men of Alabam&. There were no other guests. 
There is a feeling of indignation among Southern men 
generally that the President should take this early op- 
portunity to show such a marked courtesy and distinction 
to a colored man. The President is said to have no sym- 
pathy with the prejudice against colored people, and has 
said that “the color of a man’s skin should not operate 
to his advantage or disadvantage in an appointment or a 
removal from office.” 

Henry E. Cooper, Territorial Secretary and for several 
months prior to his departure for the United States Act- 
ing Governor of Hawaii, has discussed with Secretary of 
Agriculture Wilson the conditions in the Territory. He 
emphasizes the seriousness of the labor problem. The 
natives are dying off rapidly, the mortality being in the 
neighborhood of forty deaths to the thousand, and foreign 
laborers are getting out of the country much more rapidly 
than they are coming in. The encouragement of Chinese 
labor, said he, is regarded as the most promising solution. 

About 21 per cent. of the total population of the United 
States attend public schools and 2 per cent. of the rest 
attend private schools, according to the annual report of 
the Commissioner of Education. The grand total in all 
schools, elementary, secondary and higher, public and 
private, for the year ended Seventh Month Ist, 1900, was 

17,020,710 pupils, an increase of 282,348 over the pre- 
vious year. 

In Kansas apples are cheaper, bushel for bushel, than 
corn or potatoes. The “Apple King” is Judge Fred 
Wellhouse, who this year gathers a crop from 1240 acres 
of orchard. He will have more than 100 carloads of the 
fruit, and his net profit will be from $20,000 to $25,000, 
or larger per acre, according to the Kansas City Journal, 
than will be made on any other crop in the State. 

In the convention of American Bankers, lately held in 
Milwaukee, the general belief was expressed that this 
country is now experiencing a season of great and sound 
prosperity. Secretary Gage added his testimony in his 
assertion that “every evidence exists of a general well 
being in industry and trade,” which is reflected in a“ con- 
dition of unparalleled strength in the public Treasury.” 

It is said that there is one life insurance company in 
this country that issues policies only to total abstainers, 
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and its claim is that its death rate is 26 per cent. lower 
than that of the companies that take “ all sorts and con- 
ditions of men.” Many of the large British life compa- 
nies have long made differential rates between drinkers 
and teetotalers, and the records kept of their respective 
death rates seem to justify the conclusion i the tee- 
totalers are the superior risks by about 20 to 25 per cent. 

The Board of Education in Philadelphia has notified 
teachers and students in certain public schools that they 
must be vaccinated, if they have not been successfully 
vaccinated within five years, or have not previously had 
smallpox. Vaccination is also urged by the Board of 
Health. 

A farmer in Western New York is preparing to culti- 
vate ginseng root for the Chinese market on a tract of 
about four acres. 

In Boston there are forty-three portable frame school- 
houses, which can be put up and taken away again, as 
the needs of the locality require. They are 25 by 35 feet, 
and one-story in height, and cost about $1800 each. 
When not wanted they can be taken apart and packed in 
a small space. The cost of taking apart and putting to- 
gether again is about $200 for each house. 

A message was recently received by the steamship U/m- 
bria, of the Cunard Line, at her dock in New York, from 
the Lucania, of the same line, while the latter was thirty 
miles off at sea. This is a clear demonstration of a hith- 
erto unascertained fact—namely, that high buildings, 
iron roofs, masts and other tall objects surrounding a ves- 
sel lying in dock do not prevent wireless messages being 
sent from and received by her through the instruments 
installed on first-class ocean liners. 

Johann Most, an Anarchist editor in New York City, 
has lately been sent to prison for one year for promulga- 
ting doctrines inciting to murder. 

Minnesota is called the “ Bread and Butter State.” 
Last year her mills turned out 26,630,500 barrels of flour 
and churned over 60,000,000 pounds of butter. 

The recent report of Secretary Wilson on the beet sugar 
industry estimates the total product of 1901 at 198,500 
tons, of which 119,000 tons come from the Pacific coast 
and Rocky Mountain States, besides 7000 tons from Ne 
braska. California, with an annual output of 80,000 
tons, is the leading producer. But root sugar is now in 
strong competition with cane sugar. 

A contract for automobile mail service in Minneapolis, 
an experiment which may result in the extension of such 
service generally, has lately been made by the Post Office 
Department. 

The late census has shown that there are 64,000 col- 
ored persons in Philadelphia, an increase of over 23,000 
in ten years. Most of this increase is from without. 

There were 401 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 3 less than the previous 
week and 37 more than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 212 were males and 189 females: 38 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 38 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 7 of diphtheria ; 
15 of cancer ; 12 of apoplexy ; 11 of typhoid fever; 2 of 
scarlet fever, and 10 of small pox. 

CoTTon closed on a basis of 84c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLour.— Winter, super, $2.15 to $2.30; Penna. roller, 
straight, $3.15 to $3.25 ; Western winter, straight, $3.20 
to $3.30 ; spring, areiahi, $3.35 to $3.60. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 74 to 74}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 604 to 61c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 424c. to 423c. 

Beer CaTt_e.— Best, 64 to 68c.; good, 5} to 5hc.; 
dium, 4§ to 5c. 

SHEEP.—Choice, 
14 to 2c. 

LamMBs.—3 to 5c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 9 to 94c. 

FOREIGN. — Reports from China of the devastation 
wrought by the flood in the Yang-tse Valley, above Nan- 
king state the water reached the highest in fifty years. 
The devastation was widespread, the flood wiping out old 
villages and sweeping away the lightly constructed farm 
houses. The extensive crops of rice, corn and beans have 
been too long covered by the water to survive, scarcely 
any live stock remains, and famine stares the people in 
the face. The loss of life was very great, thousands 
being drowned in the region just below Kiukiang and also 
on the north side of the river. Riots and robberies pre- 
vail as a result of suffering from hunger. 

Minister Rockhill, who has returned to this country from 
China, states that the commercial interest seemed to be 
taking charge of the country, and a commission was being 
organized to conduct commercial negotiations with China. 
This Commission will revise the treaties and arrange for 
the opening of more ports. The Commissioner is of opin- 
ion that the work of the Commission will bring about a 
much better state of affairs. The British and Chinese 
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members of the Commission have already been appointed, 
and the other nations have been asked to name their rep- 
resentatives. 

The recent action of the French Government against 
the religious orders which has caused the removal of 
thousands of Roman Catholics to other countries, compels 
all religious associations to submit to the general laws of 
the republic, and obey the regulations prescribed for the 
formation of all corporate societies. Also that all reli- 
gious institutions in France must submit to the inspec- 
tion, approval and control of the bishop of the diocese in 
which they are located, and provides that no religious as- 
sociation which professes obedience to a superior residing 
out of France shall be authorized to exist. These provi- 
sions strike at the root of the orders of monks, Jesuits, 
etc., in that country. 

It is stated that any child over seven can be prosecuted 
as a criminal in England, but in Germany twelve 1s the 
limit of responsibility. 

The enormous increase in the large cities of Germany, 
shown by the recent census, is said to be due to the re- 
trograde movement in agriculture, which has driven peo- 
ple from the country. Recent Consular reports from 
Germany show that all business is greatly depressed. 
France is confronting a deficit. Famine threatens Rus- 
sia. The latest information from the country is that the 
struggle to save the peasant population from starvation 
will be “harder than has been known since 1891-92.” 
“In the prospects of the people of the United: States,” 
says the London Telegraph, “ there appears at the pres- 
ent moment to be wonderfully little cause for immediate 
anxiety. They are citizens of a country which has at- 
tained the highest level of average prosperity that the 
world has ever seen. Their commercial strength is more 
invincible at home and more irresistible abroad than that 
of any other nation.” 

A recent attempt to cross the Mediterranean Sea in a 
balloon has failed. The balloon left Toulon in France, 
and the passengers were rescued after a voyage of forty- 
two hours. 

Petroleum has been discovered about fourteen miles 
from Moncton in New Brunswick. 

Nearly all of Norway and Sweden are in the same lati- 
tude as Alaska. St. Petersburg, Stockholm and Chris- 
tiania are all in a higher latitude than either Sitka or 
Juneau. Iceland sustains its hardy population in a region 
similar to that around Cape Nome and in about the same 
latitude. 

Experiments have been made in Buckinghamshire of a 
new system of wireless telegraph and telephony, using 
earth currents instead of air currents, as in the Marconi 
system. Operations were successfully conducted over a 
distance of 500 yards. 

Only two-thirds of the area of a building lot can be 
covered in Stockholm, except on street corners, where 
three-fourths is allowed. The remainder of the lot must 
be reserved for courts, for light and ventilation. All 
chimney flues must be 12 or 15 inches, and must be swept 
once a month from Tenth Month to Fourth Month by offi- 
cial chimney sweepers. 

An investigation has lately been made of the resources 
of the northwestern part of Canada, which shows that in 
the great region north of the Saskatchewan water shed, 
west of Hudson bay and east of the Rocky Mountains, 
there were 300,000 square miles of land adapted to the 
growth of wheat ; 407,000 square miles, including the 
wheat area, adapted to the growth of barley and oats ; 
656,000 square miles including the wheat and barley area, 
adapted to the growth of potatoes and turnips, and 860,- 
000 square miles of good pasturage lands. This immense 
region contained great stretches of prairie land and ex- 
tensive forests of spruce, poplar, balm of gilead and ban- 
skian pine. South of the region lies the province of Mani- 
toba, the Territory of Assinaboia, over one-half of the 
territory of Alberta, and two-fifths of the territory of 
Saskatchewan, with a total area, south of the north water 
shed of the Saskatchewan, roughly placed at 270,000 
square miles. This region is within the wheat growing 
belt, and gives, with the areas suitable for the cultivation 
of cereals, nortn of the Saskatchewan water shed, a total 
in the Canadian Northwest of 570,000 square miles, adapted 
to the growth of wheat, and of 780,000 square miles 
adapted to the growth of barley and oats. Stated in acres, 
this would give a wheat area of 360,000,000 acres, and 
it is believed that 250,000,000 acres of wheat land in this 
region is a safe calculation. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from George Sykes, agent, England, 
21£. 15s.; being tos. each for himself, Mary Ashby, 
John Anderson, Robert Bigland, John Bellows, R. 
B. Brockbank, Birmingham Friends’ Reading So- 
ciety, Elizabeth and Grace Brodrib, M. Baker, A. 


Cheal, Stephen Cumberland, J. A. Braithwaite, 
Thomas Francis, William Graham, W. B. Gibbins, 
Jane Hall, William Knowles, Elizabeth Knowles, 


! Thomas Knowles, Frances Kennedy, W. Jj LeTall, 


Joseph Lamb, W. C. McCheane, David McCaugh- 
trie, Anna Moorhouse, P. J. Moffat, Wm. R Nach, 
Daniel Pickard, George Pitt, John Sykes, Eliza M. 
Southall, John E. Southall, J. H. Shield, Isaac 
Sharp, James Stewart, F. B. Sainty, E. C. Thomp- 
son, Charles W. Thomson, John Wood, John H. 


Walker, F. E. Wright, Wm. Williamson’ and 15s. 
for T. DeChronschoff, France, to No. 27 vol. 76, 


NOTICES. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—A stated meeting of 
the general committee will be held in Philadelphia Tenth 
Month 25th at 10.30 a.m. The Committee on Instruc- 
tion will meet at 9 o’clock. 


Ws. B. HARVEY, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BoaRDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup't. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL —Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co. 


» Pa. 


WANTED, a Friend and wife or reeabion to take care 
of the meeting-house and grounds at Lansdowne. Com- 
pensation — use of five-room house on meeting-house 
grounds, and $5 in spring and fall, when house is cleaned. 
Lansdowne is on the Media R. R., about seven miles from 
Philadelphia. 


Address J. R. ELrretu, Lansdowne, Pa. 


Bible Association of Friends in America, 

The ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION will be held 
in the Lecture Room of Friends’ Select School, No. 140 
N. Sixteenth Street, on Fourth-day, Eleventh Month 6th, 
1901, at 8 o’clock P.M. Friends generally are invited to 
attend. WILLIAM T. ELKINTON, Sec’y. 


Diep, Eighth Month 26th, 1901, at her home in Coler- 
ain, Ohio, PHEBE A. STEER, in her forty-ninth year, daugh- 
ter of Israel and Rebecca B. Steer ; a member of Short 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. She was an invalid 
for more than twenty years, but so patient and cheerfal 
as to be a constant example to her friends of sweet trust 
in a Saviour’s love. Thus purified through suffering, she 
seemed for several days previous to her death to be dwell- 
ing with those who had already entered the mansions of 
rest and peace. “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” 


——, at her home in Colerain, Ohio, on the third of 
Ninth Month, 1901, Respecca B. Steer, wife of Israel 
Steer, in her seventy-seventh year ; a beloved member and 
elder of Short Creek Monthly and Concord Particular 
Meeting, Ohio. While very young she yielded to the oper- 
ations of Divine Grace, and was enabled through a long 
life to adorn the doctrines she professed with true com 
sistency, and occupied important stations in the charch 
with reverence and godly fear. She was anxiously 90 
licitious for the best welfare of her children and all who 
came under her notice, fervent in spirit, and conscientious 
in her daily walk. Her last days were marked by much 
calmness and resignation to the will of Him whosaw meet 
to prove her with much suffering, at one time remarking 
that “sweet passages from the Psalms of David were 
almost constantly before her,” and repeated the 23rd 
Psalm, adding she did not feel worthy to apply that lat- 
guage to herself, “Faithful unto death,” we believe there 
was awaiting her “a crown of life.” 


, at his home in Mt. Holly, N. J., on the evening of 
the fifteenth of Fifth Month last, Ropert B. INGLE, ia 


the sixty-eighth year of his age ; a member of Burlingtoa 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


——., on the twenty-fifth of Sixth Month, 1901, ELI- 
BETH ANN AARONSON, in her seventy-sixth year ; a mem 


ber of Burlington Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. J. 





